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INTRODUCTiON 

II till' rniicd States uiday there are appnix- 
iniatel\- 1,000 federally hiiided iir private 
bilingual ediicaiinn programs in K-12 
schools. Begiiiiiiiig in 1 '■)68 with the liind- 
ingot" Title \'ll ofthe Klenieniary and Seeond- 
ar\- l-.diieatioii Act. bilingual programs ha\e 
spread across the countr\ and are now institu- 
tionali/ed in most of the nation's largest urban 
school svsiems. The)- are beginning to be part ol 
ih.e suburban and rural educational landscapes 
as well. l-.\'en in states that historically had lew 
bilincual programs, new programs are being 
implemented or c^xisiing ones expanded as the 
number of language minorit)' stiidenis increas- 
es. With the expansion ol siutlenis and pro- 
urams, there is a renewed interest ami neeil to 
look at how bilingual programs can be incorpo- 
r.ued into school districts more elleetivciy. 

In general, bilingual programs ha\e been iniii.u- 
ed in response to community pressures, court 
orders, or the promise ol Icileial and state liuids. 
rhe\ ha\e rareb been implemented by educa- 
tors within school s\stems simply beeaustf they 
believeil that bilingual programs were more et- 
leciiv e wa\ s of teaching students. Perhaps be- 
cause ol these beginnings, the programs ha\e 
been considered 'out of the mainsfeam by 
educators— -bilingual .uul imn bilingual pel 
siinnel alike. 1 his non- mainstream status 
ma\ also be due to the laet that bilingual 



programs ha\e ser\ed a minorit>- ol students — 
small numbers in some districts, large num- 
bers in others, but still not the majority ol a 
district's students, l iiriher, the perception that 
bilingual programs are temporary, in spite ol 
their proliferation o\er the last twenty-fne 
\ears. is still pervasive in many school dis- 
tricts. The peeuliarb' American aversion to 
learning more than one language has also 
undoubtedb- contributed to the "out-ol-the- 
mainstream status. 

Bilingual programs are olteii tlescribed as pro- 
grams for students who are being transitioned 
from a state of unreadiness tor the legular school 
program to a level of Knglish proficiency that . 
qualifies them to enter the real (mainstream) 
program. It is not luiusual for bilingual teachers 
themselves to describe their work as preparing 
students for mainstream classrooms, l iirtber- 
more, programs are often ev aluated on the basis 
of exiting students from them. Interestingly, 
even thouuh most bilingual classrooms locus 
on transitioning students to mainstream cl.tss- 
rooms, the mainstream teachers on the reeeiv- 
inu enil ol the transition olten have no knowl- 
educ of what occurs in bilingual classrooms. 
The majority of teachers in mainstream class- 
rooms are monolingual and ma\- not tmder- 
staiul what students have experienced in learn- 
ing their secoiul language in bilingual 
classrooms; nor do they automatically reali/e 
their own responsibility anil role in support- 
ing the lanuuiigc development ol incoming 
"exiteil " students. This is not surprising, given 
that teacher prepaiation progr.tnis ha\ e ignoreil 
teaihingabout second language learning, about 
the, role and import.iiice c.t a child s native 
l.uiuu.ige, or about how to tctih i.onient lo 
siiulents learning l-nglish as a seeoml language. 



IMPORTANCE OF INCORPORATIAIG BILINGUAL 
PROGRAMS INTO THE MAINSTREAM 

1 lie isolation and conM.'i.|in.'iu lack of" coiuu'l- 
cion Ix'twccn bilini;iial and iion-liilini^iial pid- 
siranis u ichin most dcsit^naicd bilingual schools 
is so protoiiiul iliac designated bilingual schools 
arc ottcn acciially cvo schools housed in one 
building — one with a bilingual strand ot'clas.s- 
roonis and the other with "regular" classrooms. 
I bis practice ot allowing bilingual programs to 
be discrete programs apart from the mainstream 
preseius some serious, inherent piroblems. 

Hrst.it fosters alienation between bilingual teach- 
ers and the non-bilingual staff in designated 
bilingual schools. There are reports of bilin- 
gual teachers feeling like second class citizens 
uitliin their buildings and. on tlic other hand, 
of mainstream teachers mistrusting .iiid mis- 
understanding the motives and methods of' 
bilingual teachers (C)\ando and ( Collier, 148^). 
Secondly, bilingual students are depri-.ed of 
the support and resources available to other 
students in their slIiooIs. Thirdlv, the isolation 
and separation denies nati\e I'.nglish speakers 
the potential benefits of' bilingual education, 
l-oiuth, the indifference or, in some cases, lios- 
liiitv-, encountered by bilingual te.icliers and 
.idminisirators who are aiieni[ning to imple- 
ment nev. programs or expand older ones can 
effectively prevent putting them in place. 

ll a program caiuioi adec|uaiel\ be integrated 
uito the svsteni, it has \erv little chance ol' 
succeeding in accomplishing its instructional 
mission. I n order to ensiue the siRcessful incoi- 
poraiioii of the ciuient new and e\|ianding 
[■>rogianis, renewed ,iiiention must be gi\en to 
tliougluful planning .uul implenic niaiion of' 
progr,uns. 



STATUS OF BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION 

L'ntil now, iniplenientation of' bilingual pro- 
grams in most districts has generalK' been re- 
garded as the business of designated bilinmial 
personnel only, prim.irily teachers and program 
directors. I hose not directly involved in the 
deli\er\- of bilingu,il insiruction or administra- 
tion ot programs lia\e not usualK taken respon- 
sibilit)- for inifilementing them, \loreo\er, pro- 
gr.im implementation has not tvpicallv been a 
districtwide concern. District personnel as .1 
whole generall)- do not know the program <;oals 
and needs and lia\e not considered it part of" 
their job to participate in the implementation of" 
bilingual programs. 

lor their part, bilingual teachers and .idminis- 
trators too have not gcneralK- a[iproaclied the 
task ot putting bilingual programs into place as 
a districtwide, or e\en sclioolwide, concern. 
Bilingual personnel do acknowledge the need 
fordistrict- or school-level support, but it is not 
clear how that ,icknowledgniem transLues into 
specific action and responsibilities f"or people 
not in the bilingual program. The result is that 
bilingual program directors take on the iniple- 
niemation of prognuiis as something tlie\ alone 
.u e responsible tor, letting other district |ierson- 
nel off the hook and taking on or duplicatiiiii 
tasks tli,ii others are lesponsible for in most 
insi,uKes of progr,uii ini[)lenientailon. 

.A review ol the liter, ituie on iiiiplonoiuunnioi 
bilingual programs shows that there has been 
little formal stud\- of the ,Ktual process of' put 
ling bilingual progr,uiis into [il,Ke. .Most re- 
scMicli on bilingu.il programs has f'oeused on 
determining the effectiveness of ditfeieiii t\pes 
of progiams (transitional, immersion, late exit. 
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and so lorili) and classroiim nuidcls or insiriic- 
lional mctliodolo^ics (Ciinslnut;. l')^)2). What 
we know about bilingual program iniplcnicnta- 
tion conies primarily as a by-product ot evalua- 
tion studies or from directors' progress reports 
(Development Associates, Inc., l')93; Lucas, 
Katz, and Ramage, 19')2; Meriens, Batenian, 
and Tallmadgc, 1990; Nava, Rei.sner. Douglas, 
jolmson. Morales, and Tallmadge, 19H4; iV-na, 
1986; Ramirez, David, Yuen. Ramey.and Dena, 
1 99 1 ; i allmadge, l ain, and Camel, 1 98"; ^X'il- 
liu, 198S). In these evaluations and reports, 
information on Factors important to implemen- 
tation is usualK- stated in terms ot obsiatlcs and 
barriers to effective programs or, alternatively, as 
facilitating factors. Rriefl)'. the factors identified 
in these studies and reports as affecting imple- 
mentation are: 

support and ciimmiinieni from district lead- 
ership (i.e., superintendent and/or school 
boaril); 

staff developmeni and training; 
coorilinaiion and collaboiation among ad- 
niinisiraii\'e luiits (bilingual program and 
units such as curriculum, testing, elemen- 
tar\- .uul secondar\- instruction, human 
resources); 

effeciive communication ihroughoui entire 

schools and districts; 

ailequaie resource allocation; 

parent/communii) support; and 

effeciive working relaiionships with state 

education agencies. 
,-\ common theme that threads through the 
reports is the importance of coordinating 
with the mainstream prugram to effecti\el\ 
garner resoiuces anil ser\ices. I his coordina- 
lion anil coll.ihoi.uion is recognized as mipor- 
tant both when it happens and when it is 
absent, ^'el there remains a notable absence of 



planning lor utilizing coordination as a strat- 
eg\- for implementation. 

Other sources of information on bilingual 
program implementation are studies on im- 
plementing desegregation orders. In districts 
where bilingual programs have been part of 
the remedy in coiu t judgments against school 
s\stems, documentation of the process of 
operationalizing court orders provides .some 
clues about factors important in implement- 
ing bilingual programs (Baez, 1993; ( raw- 
ford, 1989). Some of the same facilitating or 
enhancing factors found in program evalua- 
tions are also found in these studies: 

support from school boards and central of- 
fices; 

staff development and training; 
adequate resources; and 
inherent in the case for integration, comimi- 
nicaiion and coordination with mainstream 
personnel and students. 

In educational literature on change, reform, and 
implementation in general, the same factors 
(board and superintendent support, staff de\el- 
opnient, adequate resources, comnnmication, 
and collaboration) have been ideniifud repeai- 
edlv as important to incorporating new initia- 
tives into schools or districts (Bachar.ich. 1 990; 
I-ullan, 1990; .Saiason, 1982). .Since bilingual 
education /.> an educational reform effort aimed 
at impro\'ingschooling, lessons learned from the 
literature on educaiiou.il change and reform in 
general should also be used to put bilingual pro- 
urams into place. I'or example, one significant 
new insight gained from attempts to improve 
idiRaiion. especi.ilU- from the iiiiprecedenteil 
reloim .icii\it\- in the l.isi decade, is ihe impoi 
taiKC of a comprehensive, holisiic .ip(ii:oach to 
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rclonii aiul (.■liaii<;c, one tliat iinolvcs all stake- 
holders and affects all aspects oFschooliiit; (Bov- 
er. 1990; f-'ullan. 1990; Martin. 1992; Schorr. 
l9cS9). I his particular approach has sit;nif icam 
implications lor liil!iit;iial prot;ra;ii implementa- 
tion, in that it points out the importance of' 
inclusion. In other words, all actors in designat- 
ed hilint;ual schools and districts with hilinuual 
prot;r.inis — includint; non -hi lint;ual personnel — 
must he iiu-oKed in the business oi'incorporat- 
int; l)ilint;ual prot;r.uiis into schools or districts. 

I.ven so. in rcviewini; the educaticmal reform 
literature, there were relatively few studies that 
included hilini^ual programs as pan of the re- 
lorm iiHuements sweepint; through school 
systems in recent \ears. These lew studies are 
part ol the research on "at risk" students 
(X'aldivieso. 1991). on achievement of Latino 
students, and on restructuring ( I'rager. 1991). 
llowe\er. the toeus is again on classroom 
etfecti\eness. lun on how- programs are incor- 
por.ited into scIuhjI s\siems. 

In only one instance— a study of'the perceptions 
of school disirict personnel involved in chani;e 
efforts in urhan ^chools — did hilingual prouram 
implementation surface in the hro.ider contcNt 
of educational changeand reform. In thisstudv. 
the implementation of a hilingual program 
emerged as one example of change in the s\ stem. 
I his was significant hecause perceptual exam- 
ple'- were \ olunieered hy ii hoal fli>trici pfrso)i)ici 
including those not in the hilingual pro<;ram. as 
they descrihed their ow n .letioiis and how ihe\- 
perceived the roles of others in implementin<; 
ehange. Because findings from the siud\- sup- 
port the idea that hilingual programs can 
implemented w ill ilie .i. l i\ e. eollse ioils in\ ol\ e- 
ment ot non-hilingual pei (Hinel as well as those 



working in hilingual cla.ssrooms and program 
.idministration. the study is descrihed helow. 

I he research was conducted in three larue urhan 
school districts in the Midwest. .Southwest, and 
West (!oast in the late l9cS0s. 1-ach distric; had 
■A liilingual program and a raciallv and ethnicallv 
di\-erse student population w here minorities — 
primarily Hispanics and African American.s — 
comprised from S() to iS~ percent of the overall 
student population. Individual on-site inier- 
\ iew s with respondents were audiota[)ed usin^a 
semi-structured protocol designed to elicit ex- 
amples ot change that h.id taken place in their 
districts as well as information ahcnit their own 
involvement in the changes in their school svs- 
tems. Superintendents and eniral administra- 
tors in charge of personnel, curriculum, testing. 
andelementaiA- and secondary instructional pro- 
grams fore.ich district were interviewed as well 
as tw o principals and two to four teachers in each 
district (C",riego-|ones. 1990). I'rogram direc- 
tors of \arious recently initiated programs were 
also interviewvd. .Additional data w ere collected 
through oh.servations in central administrative 
offices and schools and historical research. Data, 
w ere analy/ed qiialitati\ ely usingan ethnograph 
computer program to determine example-, and 
defuiitions of change, and commonalities and 
differences in concept.s of change within the 
\-arious le\-els of district personnel and hetween 
districts. I he goal ot the study w as to gain infor- 
mation that would facilitate efforts to improve 
practice in school systems. Since the siudv was 
not focused on any particular kind of program, 
interviews did. not ask ahoui specific leform 
initiatives. Surprisingly, respondents from one 
district in the study identified implement. iiion 
of a hilingual program as an example of'distrut 
w ide I hange. C Ither examples gi\en were initia- 



tioii ofa new primary grades curriciiliini, whole 
language, new reading programs, liesegrcgation 
orders, site-baseii gov ernance, and deeenirali/.a- 
tion. The bilingual program was surprising he- 
cause )i(>n-hili>iguiil pcrsoiniel as well as die tew 
res(iondents who happened to he bilingual teach- 
ers or administrators identified the bilingual 
expansion as an example of eHective implenien- 
tatioii and change. Their descriptions spccitical- 
Iv s^ive clues as to ho\\ those outside ot biliiigiial 
programs can be involved in implemcntingthem. 

According to respondents, the bilingual imple- 
mentation not only involved bilingual teachers 
and administrators, but also actively involved 
other people tVom most departments in the 
system, including personnel, curriculum, and 
testing and evaluation. The widespread involve- 
ment of pans of the system not only seemed to 
facilitate clearer perceptions of program imple- 
mentation throughoiu the system, but also lent 
support to putting necessars' pieces in place, 

DEVELOPING AN INCLUSIVE IMPLEMENTATION 
PLAN 

District [lersonnel intervieweil in thestudsMilen- 
titled six factors as facilitating involvement of 
non-bilingual personnel. These factors are con- 
sistent with information gleaned from bilingual 
[irogram ewiluaiions and educational reform 
findings in general. They .ire discu.s.sed below, 
with comments on how they facilitaied invoKe- 
ment of personnel on a ilistrictwiile scale, along 
with suggestions for specific activities. 

). VISIBLE m smmunm support from 

THE SUPERmENDENT 

Si.iiemeius from all respoiulenis indit.iieil thai 
the strong liecl.iraiions of su[ipori lor the bilin- 
gual progiam made by the superiineiulein weie 



important to widespread involvement in the 
implementation, (xiitral office administrators 
and principals especially acknowledged that the 
superintendent's message carried weight with 
them and that they knew the\' were ex(iected to 
facilitate liilingual implementation as pan ol 
their jobs. They assumed ownership as they 
were directed to learn about the bilingual pro- 
gram and to exert lcadershi() in implementation 
of various provisions of the program within their 
res[KCtivc units. 

from all the reform literature it is clear that 
strong and visible supjiort from the leader- 
ship, school board, and/or superintendent, is 
crucial to implementation. Logically, it is also 
critical to involving non-bilingual personnel in 
the implementation of bilingual programs, li is 
not enough for district leaders to allow programs 
to exist or to accept state and federal funding 
for thein. They must visibly, consistently, 
and strongly show their own commitment to 
putting bilingual programs in pl.ice. further, 
leaders must communicate the expectation 
that others — central administrators, princi- 
pals, and teacher.s — will also lend their active 
support to the implementation and mainte- 
nance of programs ns part of their professional 
lesponsibilities. 

In planning lor bilingual progr.im implemen- 
tation then, think about I'oic le.ulers in .i 
particular district can demonstraie support 
through specillc actions sueh .is writing niem- 
oraiula in support of s[iecific activities, mak- 
ing public .niiiouiiceiiie'Us of support, dr.ilt- 
iiis; letters to the coiiiiiuiiMty Iroiii the hoanl 
anil superintendent explaining program goals 
.uiil strengths, anil iiiiiiaiiiig .uid meili.iting 
nieeiings between biliiigu.il .ulmiiiistrators and 
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iioii-biliiiyii.il itart" to learn aliout prot;raiii 
goals and needs. Consider what would he 
meaningful to distriet pcrs(,nnel — what would 
ihe\- rceogni/e as indicators ot support tor 
their leadership? Identify leaders who do 
support the hilingual program and develop a 
plan of action for what you want them to do. 
Include them in puhlicity and marketing cam- 
paigns to celehrate successes and promote the 
hilingual program. I-oster. relationships with 
the pre'.ss and media within the district and 
surrounding area and target market audiences 
(e.g., parents, policy makers, teachers and 
teachers union-;, and support ser\ices person- 
nel). 

2. SPECIFIC m DEWLED GmELMS fOR EACH 
urn IN THE OlSmCT 

1 he court agreement in the study contai.ned 
guidelines lor various departments (curriculum, 
personnel, evaluation, and elementar\' and sec- 
ondary instructional departmentsi that helped 
to define roles. .Staff de\elopment sessions then 
communicated those roles to the responsible 
parties. 1 he important point hereis not what the 
provisions of the court .igreement were, hut that 
respondents believed the job of" implementing 
the bilingual program had been facilitated hv the 
litwr/y flefiiicfi provisiotis tor them and others. 
I his clear understanding was a major difTerence 
between other examples of" change and the im- 
plementation of (he bilingual prourani. 

All research fuidings suggest it is important to 
identil)- and clarit"\ spe-cifie duties and re- 
sponsibilities in implementation. In the case 
of bilingual programs, units like testing, evalua- 
tion, curriculinii. and instruction oiler maiiista\- 
scr\iies to elassroorns and sthool buildings. 
I herelore. it is imporiant to target them and 



make their roles clear, l or example, bilingual 
programs lia\e major ne'eds in tlata collection, 
testing, and documentation. Strong alliances 
then, should be de\'eloped with testing and 
c\aluati()n units. Time spent up trout helpinu 
others to understand the program's needs 
(along with the leadership's \tatements ot" 
support) should t"acilitate obtaining iiceded 
resources as the program progresses. Initial 
planning should include identir\'ing all imits 
that ha\e something to otter bilingual pro- 
grams, making a checklist ot" what is needed 
from them, and planning how to approach 
indi\iduals within each imit. Bilingual pro- 
gram personnel could e\'en be placed as part 
ot the implementation plan in \arious units. 
e\en if temporaril\' on special assignment or 
on a rotating basis. 

I here should also be a clear understanding 
between .schools and central administration 
ot expected ser\ices and ot how buildings arc 
to commimicate their needs regarding their 
bilingual programs. Identit"y all incoming re- 
sources from \arious .sour, es (district, state, 
federal, and private t"oundations) for students 
in any given building and look t"or the bilin- 
gual students' share. Too ot"ten. bilingual cla.ss- 
rooms ha\'e relied on their o\\ n program buduets 
or I itle \'ll limds Tor materials that shoidd he 
picnided to all children enrolled in the sthool 
district. 

.Another a\'enue lor iin'oh'ing all district imits 
and resources is to eiisiue that the bilinmial pro- 
gram s perspective is represented in all facets of 
siliool .ukI district go\-ernaiice. I'or ex.uiiple. in 
sehools with site-based governance, bilingual 
teaihers and parents need to be represented ni 
proportion to their munbeis in the sthool. 
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3. mmmi m oitsom stuff mmmm 

Start (.Wclopnicm in ilic disirici studied iiKiudi.xl 
trainini; for support statl and paraprolcssioiiais 
as well as teachers, priiuipals, and (.ciitrai ad- 
ministrators. S^.^sions indudal information ahoiii 
rcquircnicnts mandated hy the court hir the 
program, and ahoiit first and second language 
acquisition theor\-. SomestaH dcveiopnicnt ses- 
sions were open to non-hiliiiguai teachers, wiien 
possiiile, and there were opportimities specifi- 
cali\- for non-hiiiiiguai personnel to learn or 
inipro\'e Spanish and thereby increase the po- 
tential pool ot hilingiial teachers. I he iiueiisi\ c, 
inclusive nature of the staff dewlopment. cou- 
pled with the puhlicit)- ot the court settlement, 
helped make the program very visible in the 
district. People who had not previously attended 
to bilingual programs were now a part of them. 

An ob\ious implication of the findings from the 
stuck- of district personnel perspecti\ es as well ,ts 
from the broader literature is that relationships 
between bilingual ,iiid non-bilingual personnel 
need to he facilitated; they don't just happen. 
Opportunities need to r.e structuri'd for sharing 
bilingual teachers' expertise and recognizing that 
of lion-bilingual teachers. Specifically identify- 
ing what individual teachers from both groups 
can offer the bilingual program ,tnd the entire 
school i-Oiild establish professional respect and 
cooperation and foster a climate of iiichisi\e- 
ness. Addressing the knowledge g,ip of all tcai. h- 
ers, especialK' non-hilingual teachers, about sec- 
ond language accjuisition , nati\'e language 
instnution, and other major components of 
bilingual education could facilitate total school 
iiuoUenieni in bilingual programs. Altern,ui\es 
to inser\ice lor doing this could be classroom 
exchanges, joint curriculum pktnning, ,ind joint 
planning lor training other teachers. 



l-inall\-. think be\'ond the classroom in order to 
maximize support and resources. Plan stall 
de\elopmcnt for all personnel, including office 
workers, support staff, custodians, kitchen staff, 
and so on. All adults in the building contribute 
to the climate of the sciiool and pi"0\-ide services 
to children. 

4. mmmmmi mmimms to existinb 
pmrm 

In the studv, court mandated structural adap- 
tations facilitated iin-olvement ot non-bilin- 
mial personnel by forcing changes in district 
processes and procedures. Some examples of 
organizational modification!' to existing prac- 
tices were: 

written job descriptions and detailed proce- 
dures for placing bilingual teachers, includ- 
ing testing tor Spanish protlcienc)-; 
transfer procedures lor those who did not 
cjualih- for bilingual classrooms to other po- 
sitions; 

adjustments to budgets tor paid after-hours 
sessions; and 

release time for teacher participation ,ts train- 
ers tor the new program. 
Main- of the adjustments necessitated commu- 
nication and cooperation with the teachers union 
in working out placement and transfer proce- 
dures for bilingual and mainstrctm teachers 
affected b\- the new program rec]uirenients. In- 
clusion of the union in the planning and imple- 
mentation was a key factor in the relatively' 
smooth transler of a number of teachers within 
the district. The constant contact between the 
union and bilingual teachers w as ,ilso a learning 
expe rience lor both groups. 

.\lan\- school districts h,t\ e gone be yond m,iking 
adjustments to parts of the system to full scale 
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rcsiriicniiini;. l-.dui.acional rctorin in gciKTal is 
i.ii,ini;iiii; many icccptcd practices within school 
• lisiiicis so it is an opporiunc linic fur bilingual 
proi;ranis lo idciuify and maki. '■|U^ti''>i'-'nis ihai 
break down barriers to succe'sshil iniplcnic-niaiion. 

5, THE USE OF CLUSSROOM lEACHEItS US miNEliS 

i-.xi' nsisc Use ot bilini;ual and non-bilinL;iial 
teachers with expertise in areas like the whole 
lani;uai;e approaeh to teacliini; readinu sersetl to 
lacilitate understanding between bilingual and 
noii-hilingual leachitig staits within buildings, 
in the study ^ited. The use o! bilingual and non- 
bilingual teachers with expertise in language 
deselopnient iostered imitual respect and had 
(lotential tur creating a nicMe collaboratise cli- 
mate between the two groups ol teachers. Work- 
ing together in jilanning and delivering staff 
de\ elo|inieni disseminated knowledge and ap- 
preciation lor the work of bilingual teachers. It 
ilso lent them support as non-bilingual teaehers 
learned more about issues related to second 
l.mguage learning and were, rberetore. able to 
help etlucate other non-bilingual si.itl. 

1 he signifuant iinobement of classroom teach- 
ers in the example (>f change in the studs was 
strikingly different from other examples cited. 
! he utilization ot both groups ot teachers as 
staff de\elo(iers has the potential to uintrib- 
tite greatly to participant ■Iniv in. a faeior 
that is widely acknowledged in re>eareh litera- 
ture on eduealional reform ,is crucial to sui.i.css- 
lul integration of new programs. 

6. ROmiON OF TEACHERS IN SUPEHVISOBY 
POSITIONS 

In the ih.inge siiul\-. iiMchers were not unK 
.iskcd to serve ,is trainers but ,iKo .issisitd in 
meiiloriiig new te.ielicrs ,iiul sirviiiu as bilin- 



gual resource teachers or coordinators ol var- 
ious aspects of the bilingual program imple- 
mentation. Without forcing teachers to leave 
their teaching positions, some teachers were 
released to assi-t in implementing provisions 
ol the court order, identitving needs of new or 
inexperienced teaehers. writing curriculum, 
and selecting .iiul ordering curricular materi- 
als. Working with units throughout the dis- 
trict — human resources, curriculum, st.itf 
development, testing and ev.iluation — facili- 
tated contact between the units and bilingual 
teachers and fostered belter understanding of 
programmatic goals, needs, and iiistruetional 
strategies. It also elevated the status or bilin- 
gual personnel in the eyes of central office 
administrators and provided leacbers with 
opportunities to learn more about the dis- 
trict's administrative siructure. 

l inally. besides the six elements discussed 
above, school district personnel identified 
participant buy-in and time as kev factors that 
surfaced repeatedly in the descriptions of the 
bilingual program implementation. Increasin!-, 
the participation ot more distiiet personnel, 
including non-hilingual teachers and adminis- 
trators, logically increases the potential lor buv - 
111 and support lor bilingual programs. .Maxi- 
mizing the buv-in from non-bilingual as well 
as bilingtial personiK-l ean maximi/e the ch.uK- 
es of iiieorporatiiig bilingual programs into 
the mainstream of s(.ho()ls and distrie's. 

1 ime to refleci ,uul .ibsorli eh.iliue is ,ilso to-.Mul 
to be kev in .illovving programs to i.ike hold in 
distill, ts In thee.iseof bilingual piograms. there 
.lie .l^pi.1 Iv ill, It leqilire exi. epi ion.il ,lllloiiii|s ol 
mile 1 nu ■, .mipK . 11 |s difliuilt to liiid i]ii.ililied 
ic.ulieis who ,iie lllkllt ill bmli l.inuii.a'es ol 
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insiriKlioii. Ii is pi)' sibU- to iccniit and 
hilini;ual [u'liplc as icachcis. liui ii lakes I'mic. li 
is even (1()s^•^le lor iii()noliiit;ual umcIkts lo 
develop proluicncy in Ijiglisli or Spanish Inii 
iliat also lakes linie anil iniense suidy lo acconi- 
plisli. The dual language profieieney iliai is a key 
eoniponeiu of liilingual programs is a linie ani! 
labor iniensive iiigredieni noi (ireseni in niosi 
oiher retorni etloris. Beeause ii is unii]ue. it is 
noi alwa'.'s undersiood In' ihosc ouiside ot bilin- 
gual programs and disiricis lend lo abandon 
efforts 10 ndequaiely sialf" programs by relying 
on measures like emergency lieenses. A broader 
understanding on die part ot more disiriet per- 
sonnel, ineluding superintendents aiv.l. board 
members, of faeiors like the need to dev elo|i dual 
language prolleieney miglii hel|i to -ibiain the 
neeessar\ lime to iniegr.ile ()rograms into ibe 
sysieni. 

mmom fuctohs 

There are other laeiors to eonsider as we begin 
planning suaiegies lo reorient bilinguat pro- 
uraiii in'plemeriiaiion and involve more disirii i 
personnel and resources. 1 he si/e of the |iro- 
gram. that is. numbers ot students in the bilin- 
uual program, numbers ol schools, numbers ol 
bilitiuual leaching and adminisirai ive stall, are 
t.utois lb, It V .11 atlect the level and need lor 
disirici suiiiiori. ior exam(ile. the rel.iiive per- 
centage of bilingual students to the rest ol the 
sttident popul.itioii vs ill make a ditlerence in ti.e 
awareness ,ind attitudes ol all personnel. In 
districts with verv large nunibers. noii-bilingii.il 
personnel are likeK' to be ass'.ii e ol (irogranis. but 
.itteniion to implementation in man\ ol the 
larger districts has .i history ot controversy that 
lorestalls support. In districts with ver\ small 
numbeis on the oiliei hand, the piogr.ims m,i\ 
sutler from the oppiositc problem, a lack ot 



attention, that may ni.ike it ei)iially d.^luuli to 
setiire resoinces. In onec.ise. planning m.iy have 
to attend to overcoming preconceiveil iileas; in 
the (nher. planning may have to educite Irom 
the beginning. 

I be impetus or reason lor im|ilementing or 
expanding the bilingual [irogram uill .ilso have 
im|ilic.itions tor its design and implementation, 
bor example, programs resulting Irom court 
orders mav hav e stronger b.ickingand resources, 
but tlicv mav also have a history ol bitterness and 
resistance. The past history ot bilingual |iro- 
gr..;^is in the district will have an etteci on how- 
to appro.icb implementation ol lU'w programs 
or ex|iansion ot Did ones. Attitudes ol hostility 
or mistrust are considerations that have poten- 
tial lor toiling the successful implementation ot 
(irograiiis. I berelore. pl.mning r.as to incltide 
attention to how to ttirn h(>stileattntidesa:()inul. 
I'or example. imiMementation might have to 
include conllict resoluiion. team building, an.d 
training in cooperative le.iining beloie it cm 
.iitend to classroom issues. 

.■\noihei consideration is th.it individu.il dis- 
tricts anil schools have ilistinct needs .uul con- 
texts. In education we h.w e olten tried togeiier- 
.ili/e. to disseminate ellective (irattices. 
pretending that what woiks in one place will 
work in another. Research is beginning to show 
tb.ii. in tact, the individii.il contexts ol retorm 
are perhaps the most important considerations 
in iis im|ilementation. .\1.iny ot the more ellei. • 
live reloim eHoris ol the 1 9(S()s. lor exam|ile. 
were implemented in suburban are. is with mid- 
dle 1.1.1SS. tion-mmoritv students and liien "a|i- 
[ilied" to urb.m i-ontcxts that have verv dillerent 
students and resoimes. W'h.it vvoiked in one 
situation did not nei.ess,iril\ work in another. 
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( .()nlii;iiiaiii)n.s ol liilingiial pioi;!-,!!!!^ wiiliin 
ilistricis, dcix-iuliniiin l.ui;i.' [lai i dm ilic iuimiIht's 
of lim'ucil l'.n<;li.sli |ii()lii.ii.-m (I.l'.lM miuIcihs in ,i 
iliMiici. also lia\c implicuioii's lor ilisuiciwiilc 
impk-nu-inatioii ol hilint^ual [ii-oi;!^!!!!^. \'crv 
l.iii;i.- iirlian liistiii.i's with iliousanii's of l.l-.P 
sunk-Ill's ail.- Iiki.-1\' lo li.uc m.iiu- schools — cwn 
.1 majority-— w ith hilini;iial [irosir.ims. I'or tiu-si.- 
liistrieis. till.- plan lor in\'ol\-ini; scliool tiisirlci 
pcrsoniu'l ami aci.i.-s.sinj;districi n-soiiri."i.-.s mii;hi 
iiKiiuk- (.iusiciint; schools to treat tlu-m as one 
unit and consolid.iting resources. 

1 here is a trend toward the iilea ol taruetinu 
whole units, whether ihe\ he .seho()l.s, clirsteis 
ol schools, or whole tlistricts. as the fociis lor 
relorm. I'or example, some schi.-.,ls that used 
to "ha\e 1 itle I prot;rams now "are" school- 
w itle 1 itle I. More antl more schools are 
or<;aiii/ing around a loi irs or special i/at ion, real- 
i/ini; that the locus lends an aspect ol ioherence 
to ciirriciihim anil instruction, lor a variet\- ol 
reasons, incliiding research that illustrates the 
ellic,ic\ 111 .1 schoolwide .ipproach to instruction 
as opposeil to a lra<;mentc'il programs approach, 
a trend toward the sr/ioolicirir cnnicp: is emeri;- 
ino(l'.,S. Department of iMliication. 1994). In 
the CISC ol 1 itle 1. ilesii;naiint; an entire school 
.IS 1 itle I is seen as lociising resources, exper- 
tise, anil instructional methods on the i;cneral 
population of d;sadvantai;ed students and not 
worryini; ahoiit whether every child fits spe- 
eilic lederal i;iiidelincs, Accordini; to an In- 
dependent Review Panel evahiatini; the sihool- 
w ide concept in I itle I, this option pronioies 
the kind ol ori;ani/ational and proi;ramniatii 
llexihilit)- that allows reionllj;iir,it ion of the 
school day, cooperation amoni; instriiciional 
st.ill. control ol resoiiries, .mil Ireeilom liom 
restriitivi' m.milates loverini; "mimitiae of 



ediiiaiion.il procedines" (L'..S. Dep.irtmeni 
ol I'.iliication. l')9-'(). 

Applyini; the s.inie loi;ic lo schools v\ith lari;e 
niimhers ol chililren Irom .Spanish speaking 
homes (or any hin<;iiai;e other than l-.ni;lish), 
whether the children are identilled as I I'.P or 
not, should result in ollerint; the henellts of 
bilingual education to all children in a i;i\en 
school. I'tilizint; both Spanish and I'.ntilish to 
teach children Irom Spanish spe.ikini; homes 
can't help Inn maximize their luulersti'.ndini; of 
content and develop both ol their languages. 
Spending time on ile\eloping both kmguages 
instead ol worrx'ing about whether children's 
test scores l.ill above or below a st.uiilard test 
score to designate them as 1 .j-.i' would maximize 
l.uiguage development, ('hildren from bnglish 
spe.iking homes arc also entitled to the opportu- 
nit\' to le.trn a second langu.ige. If the whole 
school was in\esteil in dual language ile\elop.- 
ment as ,i locus, all students would benelit. 

I here is at le.ist one bilingual model in which a 
total hilingu.il school focus is .ilreadv fe.isible 
,ind in place. 1 wo-w,iy bilingual schools ha\e 
developed a program around a schoolwide fo- 
cus, that ol teaching all students a second lan- 
guage and delivering instruction in two lan- 
guages. When an entire school is designated 
bilingual, there is no ijuestion th.u all resoinces 
that normally How Irom the district will be 
supporting implementation of the bilingual 
progiani and that .ill school persoiuiel will be 
iiuolved in dual Linguage ile\elopmcnt. 

(^ther situations in which bilingual progr.im 
implementation would .luiomaticalK' be school 
wide .ire site b.iseil ni.m.igement schools th.u 
h.i\ ea m.ijorit) ol students Irom homes wheie a 
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laiij;uai;c oilicf than l-.iit;lisli is s|ioki.Mi. In ilicsc 
scliDols. at least tlicorcticallw federal, state, aiui 
ilistriet resoiirees eaii he used at die diseretion ol 
those within the Iniildint;. H" the hiiildini; is 
predominantly composed o! hilingiial classrooms 
and stalV. bilingual education should he the 
major component otthe instructional program. 
Again, it the majorit)' ot" students come mostly 
from Spanish speaking homes (although not 
designated as l.l'.P) the entire school cmild he 
organized around using both languages lor max- 
imum language de\'elopment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Programs are in place in almost all school dis- 
tricts enrolling language iiiinorit\' children and 
districts with increasing niimhers are beginning 
implementation of new programs. 

Thinking of bilingual education as a r/is.'iit lii'if/f 
or scliDiilivifli- ret'orm effort in\'ol\es changes in 
the traditional roles of school personnel .mil 
niand.ites thoughtful attention to how to in- 
volve all partici|iants. Recasting bilingual pro- 
Urams as district- or schooKvide reforms implies 
tiiat iMiii-l)ilingual personnel need to assimie 
ownership for specific aspects of implementa- 
tion of" programs. It also iiviplics that bilingual 
persiMinel must expand their activit)' into the 
total operations of scluiols and districts. 1 hu 
this is possible was illustrated in the stud\' re- 
ported abo\'e. That this is needed is strongh' 
suggested b\' the burgeoning bod\' of research in 
educational reform on the effecti\'eness of an 
integrated, comprehensive approach to initiai- 
ingnew piograms. inchidingbilingtial programs. 

In what appe.irs to be .1 timely and logical 
progression, the newK- authori/eii Improving 
America's Schools Act (lASA) of I ')')4 begins to 

ERIC 



redefnie federally funded bilingual programs as 
part of sN'stemic. districtwide. or schoolwide 
reform efTorts. (Clearly, the intent of the new 
legislation is to pro\ide a direction awa\' from 
th,- old compensatorv model toward recasting 
bilingual programs as reform efforts that are part 
of a larger whole, needing resources from that 
whole. The challenge for bilingual educators at 
the school level is to reorient the iiup/fiiwiiraiio)! 
of programs in schools and districts toward a 
districtwide approach. This is no s'mall task as 
the perception of bilingual programs as remedi- 
al, limited programs is well entrenched in school 
systems. A reorientation will take conscious 
reflective planning on the part ot bilingual 
personnel. If we succeec! in recasting bilingual 
education as a legitimate educational reform 
that requires planning tor districtwide responsi- 
bilities and repercussions, we can look forward 
to more active involvement ol //// personnel in 
the implementation ot programs. 
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IMPLEMENTING BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 
IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 



I 'mil now, implcmcntaiioii ol bilini;ual [)ro- 
t;rams in most districts li.is t^t-iicralK' lifcn rc- 
tjardcd as tlu- business ol designated bilingual 
personnel only, [iriniarily teachers and program 
directors. 1 hose nor directly involved in the 
delivery ol bilingual instruction or administra- 
tion ol [irograms have not usuallv taken respon- 
sibility tor implenienting them. .Moreover, [)ro- 
grani implementation has nc)t t\picail\' been a 
districtwide concern. District personnel as a 
whole generally do not know the program goals 
and needs and have not considered it |iart ot 
their job to participate in the implementation ot 
bilingual programs. 1 hinking ot bilingual edu- 
cation as a districtwide or schoolwide retorm 
effort involves changes in the traditional roles of 
school personnel and mandates thoughttul at- 
tention on how to involve all participants. 

Implementing Bilingual Pro-ams Is Hveryhodv's 
Business discusses the status ot bilingual pro- 
gram implementation to date; highlights factors 
affecting the effective implementation of dts- 
trictwide bilingual education programs a.s found 
in the education literature on change, reform, 
and implementation; and identities six factors 
facilitating involvement ot non-bilingual |ier- 
sonnel in the planning and implementation ot 
bilingual education programs on a districtwide 
scale. .Suggested activities tor develojiing an in- 
clusive implementation plan aie included. 
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